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OuR correspondent at New Orleans was to have fur- 
nished us a full report of the annual meeting of the Un- 
derwriters Association of the South, which was held in that 
city on Friday and Saturday of last week. Up to the 
hour of going to press, however, his “copy” has failed 
to reach us, either through dilatoriness on his part or 
some delays in the mails. In another column we give por- 
tions of the annual address delivered by J. M. DeCamp. 


WE present an article this week by C. John Hexamer, 
of the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, on the hazards 
of dye-houses and the processes of dyeing. Previous ar- 
ticles of his on various special hazards have attracted much 
attention among underwriters, and we commend the pres- 
ent one to their consideration. It is a good thing to see 
scientificmen and specialists turning their attention to the 
subject of fire hazards and how to make them less danger- 
ous to the community. Mr. Hexamer has set an example 
in this respect that might be creditably followed by others 
who devote themselves to scientific study. 





THE plan for laying all telegraph wires underground is 
likely to receive practical solution in the course of the next 
few months. In Philadelphia the city virtually offers a 
premium for doing it, inasmuch as a lesser tax per mile is 
imposed for wires underground than for those strung on 
poles. Recently,the Western Union Company has resolved 
to thoroughly test the system in New York. A contract 
has already been made for a tube extending under Broad- 
way from the main office of the company, at Dey street, 
to Twenty-third street, which is to contain two hundred 
wires. Beyond Twenty-third street it is intended to carry 
the wires along the structure of the elevated railway to the 
northern extremity of the city, where they will be dis- 
persed in various directions. It is conceded that under- 
ground wires will be thoroughly protected from the weather, 
but electricians fear that the grouping of wires closely in a 
tube will produce an unfavorable action between them, 





and that an accidental loss of insulation of one may make 
all the others useless for atime. Should this diffiulty be 
encountered at first Yankee ingenuity will eventually 
overcome it. The network of wires now strung overhead 
in all our cities are not only an unsightly nuisance, but ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. The greatest objection to them, how- 
ever, is their interference with the work of firemen at fires. 
Because of them it is utterly impossible to raise ladders in 
some localities. For this reason alone, they should be re- 
moved, 





HERE is a bit of consolation for those companies that 
have recently gone into the business of insuring property 
against damage by cyclones, tornadoes, water spouts, hail 
storms, “blizzards,” etc. A patent has just been taken 
out for a device consisting mainly in two wire ropes, with 
anchors and turn-buckles for tightening, which are to be 
carried over the roof of a house, and will certainly prevent 
it from blowing away, if the anchorage is good and the 
ropes strong. The anchorages, if connection can be made 
with a proper “ ground ” of moist earth or water, may be 
used as lightning conductors, and armed with points 
where they cross the ridge of the roof. 





AN English exchange notes the fact that one of the 
officers of an English company is an embezzler to the 
amount of nearly $150,000 and that he has absconded. 
The name of the embezzler is not given, and the name of 
the company victimized can only be inferred from the state- 
ment that it is located near the Bank of England, that it 
has recently met heavy losses at home and abroad, and 
that the value of its shares has seriously depreciated. Our 
English cousins are apt to regard this country as the 
source of all the crimes in the calendar, and to hold up 
our most adventurous criminals as fair samples of the 
American people. Notwithstanding our inherent “ cussed- 
ness,” we trust the individual referred to above as having 
gone abroad will not conclude to make his home in this 
country. We should be sorry to have him make the ac- 
quaintance of any of our insurance officials lest he should 
corrupt their morals and induce them to decamp with a 
few millions of the profits on last years’ business. 





WE continue this week the publication of our tabular 
summary of the statements of the fire insurance companies 
of their business for 1882. In the list is included the ex- 
hibit of every agency company in the country as well as of 
the local companies of this State and Pennsylvania. We 
give the general results reported by each company in a 


‘condensed form, yet embracing those salient features that 


underwriters like to grasp at a glance, without being com- 
pelled to wade through numerous long columns of figures 
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in order to find them. Comparisons are thus made easy, 
and whether a company progressed or fell behind during 
the year is readily ascertained. The detailed reports of 
the companies, compiled in comparative form, showing 
five years’ experience, with ratios of losses and expenses 
to premiums, will be given in THE POCKET INDEX pre- 
pared by us, and now in process of printing. THE INDEX 
is unusually complete this year, its usefulness being so well 
appreciated that officers of companies have furnished their 
statements more promptly than ever before. A very large 
edition of THE INDEX is being printed, and companies de- 
siring copies should send in their orders at once. It will 
be ready for delivery in a few days, in the usual neat and 
compact form. ‘ 


THE rascals who have been sending out so many false 
alarms of fire of late in this city, were captured on Satur- 
day last by the police authorities. They prove to be a 
gang of eight or ten young burglars, who, while engaged 
in their nefarious business, amused themselves by calling 
out the firemen. As many as five or six false alarms in a 
single day were sent out by them. One of their number 
was a locksmith, who supplied the others of the gang with 
keys to the street boxes and also implements for their burg- 
larious operations. Most of the young men were em- 
ployed in various business houses, and their employers 
were among their victims. One of the gang has made 
a confession, revealing the names of a number of persons 
whom they had robbed. The Fire Commissioners had 
offered a standing reward of $500 for the capture of the 
men, and their arrest relieves from suspicion several per- 
sons who had been dismissed from the Fire Department. 
The captured men have been sending out false alarms with 
more or less frequency since 1877. Their names are Wil- 
liam McCabe, W. H. Hughes, M. A. O’Donnell, John Con- 
lin, Edward and Richard O’Keefe, Daniel Kenny, Galvin 
Swift and H. S. Courtenay. 





Our Albany correspendent gives a full report of the va- 
rious measures before the Legislature bearing upon the 
subject of insurance. There seems to be a determination 
to raid upon the life companies if possible, there being an 
active lobby at work pressing for an investigation of all 
the life companies. Confidence is reposed in the good 
sense of the Insurance Committees of the two houses to 
head off those measures that are intended simply as a 
“strike” at the treasuries of these companies. As the 
funds held by life companies belong to the policyhold- 
ers, any diversion of them from the companies’ treasuries, 
except in the legitimate course of business, is a direct rob- 
bety of the persons owning policies. But the lobby does 
not stickle over so small a matter as the robbery of the 
people, or of widows and orphans, provided some of the 
plunder falls to them. It is to be hoped the Legislature 
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will have the good sense to discourage this raid of plun. 
derers upon the life companies, leaving to the sworn offi. 
cers of the State the supervision of the business of insur. 
ance. The laws already give to the Insurance Superin. 
tendent and the Attorney-General full power over these 
corporations, and they may safely be trusted to see that 
the managers of companies protect the rights of policy. 
holders. 





THE Building Bureau of this city, that was spurred up 
to an immediate inspection of hotels by the Newhall House 
tragedy, has not as yet abated its efforts in the interests of 
hotel guests. As a result of these investigations, addi- 
tional fire escapes have been ordered to be placed upon 
nearly every hotel in the city, and in some instances new 
means of exit from the building have been ordered to be 
provided. It would naturally be thought that hotel pro. 
prietors would, considering the temper of the public, be 
anxious to co-operate with the authorities in providing 
adequate means to secure the safety of their guests, but 
as a matter of fact, nearly ail of them are opposed to 
spending any money for additional safeguards. Each one 
claims that his hotel is the safest in the country; that his 
precautions are such that a fire cannot occur; and that if 
one does occur, there could be no loss of life. They speak 
derisively regarding the present “hotel scare,” ridicule the 
public distrust of hotels, and think the orders of the Build- 
ing Inspectors arbitrary and unnecessary. Notwithstand- 
ing their claims that hotel are well protected as a rule, the 
fact remains that from fifteen to eighteen hundred of them 
burn every year, and that more lives are not sacrificed is 
due to the fact of their destruction occurring in the day- 
time rather than to any foresight on the part of the pro- 
prietors. Most of them lay particular stress upon the fact 
that they employ watchmen to parade all the halls at 
night ; the Newhall House conspicuously advertised that it 
employed watchmen, and that all the employees were or- 
ganized intoa brigade for fire protection. When the fire 
came, the one watchman was at the top of the building, 
and came near being numbered among the victims. At 
the Planters’ Hotel in St. Louis, watchmen were employed, 
but the fire that immediately followed the Milwaukee hor- 
ror was discovered by another person, and it was only by 
extraordinary effort that the guests escaped with their 
lives. So far from hotel proprietors objecting to provid- 
ing the fire escapes ordered by the officials, they should 
go farther, and of their own volition, provide an escape to 
each room in the building that does not have an open- 
ing upon a balcony or other permanent escapes. A sim- 
ple rope or folding iron ladder could be easily affixed to 
each window at little cost, so that in case of fire, the oc- 
cupants of each room would have their own means of es- 
cape. Simple escapes of this kind are in the market, and 
there are some commercial travelers who invariably carry 
one with them for their own protection. It would bea 
capital advertisement for any hotel keeper to announce 
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that each room in his building was provided with a fire es- 
cape. It would give his guests confidence, and show them 
at once that he had some interest in their personal wel- 
fare as well as in the contents of their pocket books. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the hotels of the 
country constitute the most dangerous class of buildings 
to be found that are permanently occupied by large num- 
bers of persons. The traveling public is dependent upon 
them to a great extent, and no precautions should be 
omitted that will insure safety to life. Instead of relaxing 
in their efforts to secure such safety, the public officials 
should be empowered by law to be even more exacting 
than they are, regardless of the protests of landlords and 
proprietors, who object to spending a little money to se- 
cure the safety of their guests. 





NEW YORK’S WATER SUPPLY. 


HE Commission appointed by the Mayor to inquire 
T into the condition of the water supply of this city, 
and to report upon the various plans proposed for increas- 
ing it, appears to have done its best to secure accurate in- 
formation on the subject. The members have not run away 
with the idea, as has been the case with most investigations 
in the past, that whatever plan was recommended by the 
Department of Public Works was necessarily the best, but 
have taken the opinions of prominent engineers, of public- 
spirited citizens, of fire underwriters, and, indeed, of any- 
body who was willing to make suggestions. That an in- 
creased water supply is necessary, not only for domestic and 
manufacturing purposes, but to secure indemnity from con- 
flagrations, is conceded ; how to secure the required vol- 
ume of water in the best, most economical and speediest 
manner, is the exceedingly knotty problem to be solved. 
The demands upon the Croton have been increasing from 
year to year, corresponding to the rapid growth of our 
population and manufacturing industries, while little has 
been done to supply this increased demand. It is but a 
few years, comparatively speaking, since there was an 
abundance of water in the lower portion of the city, with 
pressure sufficient to carry it to the third and fourth floors 
of buildings. Most of us can remember when the fountain 
in the City Hall Park used to delight beholders by its jets 
and sprays projected to a great height. To-day the hy- 
drants in this section of the city are dry, and water re- 
quired even on the first floors of buildings must be pumped 
from the mains. So great is the increased consumption of 
water, that the officers in charge of the water works are 
compelled to restrict the amount passing from the reser- 
voir into the street mains, lest the supply should give out 
and there be no water in reserve in case of an emergency. 
It is only by careful husbanding of the supply that the 
amount brought to the city daily through the - aqueduct 
can be made to meet the daily requirements. Should 
there be a break in the aqueduct, or any serious inter- 
ruption to the amount of water received each day, the 





blame if they are saddled with the cost of this expensive 





city would soon be ina most desperate condition, its in- 
dustries paralyzed and the property of its citizens exposed 
to the ravages of conflagrations. It is but justice to the 
public officials having charge of the Croton system to say 
that they have fully appreciated for years the dangers 
contingent upon a short water supply, and have given the 
subject thoughtful and scientific consideration. As a re- 
sult, they have matured a plan for increasing the Croton 
supply, deeming that to be the best means for providing 
forthe future. Butthis plan will involve an estimated ex- 
penditure of not less than $30,000,000. As estimates habit- 
ually fall far short of the actual expenditures in the con- 
struction of public works, no limit can be fixed to the 
amount that will be required to complete the system pro- 
posed. The Brooklyn Bridge, estimated to cost $2,000,000 
or $3,000,000, has already cost over $15,000,000, and is 
likely to cost much more; the Court House that cost $13,- 
000,000 and is still unfinished; Jefferson Market, and some 
other public buildings and enterprises, are fair samples of 
the way in which public money is squandered when poli- 
ticians and their favored contractors are permitted to control 
the expenditures. Oppositicn to the proposed extension 
of the Croton system, at such an enormous estimated cost, 
is engendered from the fact that there is no predicting what 
magnificent sum would ultimately be required to finish 
the work which, once begun, like the Brooklyn Bridge, must 
be completed, no matter how much the cost or how exten- 
sive the “ pickingsand stealings” involved. The element 
of time is an important item to be considered also, for the 
demand for an increased water supply at once is impera- 
tive. Itisconceded that the necessary work to duplicate 
the Croton system cannot be completed under five years, 
and meantime we must undergo all the discomforts and 
perils incident to an inadequate water supply. 

The plan proposed for adding to the resources of the 
Croton system involve the construction of an immense 
dam, some twenty miles of stone aqueduct, and one or 
more large storage reservoirs. The proposed dam is an 
engineering work of such magnificent proportions that its 
successful construction is problematical. It is to be 253 
feet from the foundation to the top; 194 feet wide at the 
bottom, and seventeen feet at the top; its length at a 
height of 200 feet, is-to be 1352 feet, and its estimated 
cost $4,500,000. Engineerg say there is but one dam in 
the world of such proportions, and that is in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. Everything else is projected on an 
equally gigantic and expensive scale, and if the estimates 
now place the cost of the work at $30,000,000 it may be 
safely calculated that when completed it will have cost not 
less than $100,000,000. Various other plans for increasing 
the water supply have been canvassed, but none are ac. 
ceptable to the politicians and officeholders, who seem to 
be all powerful in the matter, and the Legislature is to be 
asked to enact the proper laws to enable their plan to be 
carried into effect. As the inquiries of the Mayor's Com- 
mission have directed public attention conspicuously to the 
subject, our citizens will have none but themselves to 
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work instead of accepting some one of the simpler and 
less costly plans proposed. 

We have been strenuous advocates for the introduction 
of salt water from the rivers as a means of providing the 
best fire protection, abundance of water for sanitary pur- 
poses, and for the waste that is now consuming about fifty 
per cent of all the Croton brought to the city. By using 
salt water whenever practicable, the draft on the Croton 
would be so relieved that the present system would suffice 
for domestic purposes for many years to come. The nec- 
essary pumping machinery for the introduction of the salt 
water into our streets would be comparatively little ex- 
pense, the principal cost being for the laying of a separate 
system of street mains, but the entire cost would not be one 
half of the estimated cost of the proposed dam, aqueduct, 
and reservoirs alluded to. However, it is useless to talk 
further in favor of utilizing the abundant water supply that 
surrounds the city, and which seems to have been specially 
placed there for the use of a great city, and we must be con- 
tent to accept what the politicians will give us. We can 
only hope that they will not consume any more time than 
is absolutely necessary, and no more money than they can 
conveniently get away with. What is wanted isan abund- 
ance of water at the earliest possible moment. Until it is 
supplied we must continue to suffer much inconvenience, 
and to be subject to the terrible disasters to life and 
property that are involved in a great conflagration. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE sentiment among underwriters is so nearly unanimous in favor 
of cutting off the allowance for standpipes on buildings, that one may 
anticipate an early change in the system of schedule rating, by which 
no deduction for standpipe or standpipes will be permitted. Its effect 
will be to raise rates in the dry goods district five cents on every rated 
risk. 

Four piano factories have been burned in this city within a few 
months, and it looks as if the epidemic has nearly run its course. Pre- 
viously several years elapsed since.a piano factory had burned. Now, 
if this rule holds good, it will be wise for companies holding risks on 
docks and piers to prepare for further losses. The Inman line disaster 
may be only the beginning. 

« my « 

THE intimation thrown out — oe ago to tke effect that there 
was trouble ahead in the adjustment upon the Lodi Print Works of loss 
by fire of December 30, has proven true. There are conflicting poli- 
cies, part specific and part blanket, and, although the amount of the 
loss has been agreed upon, no apportionment is possible without invit- 
ing a wrangle. The owners undoubtedly supposed that their specific 
policies would be exhausted and their blankets cover any excess of loss, 
but that intention is frustrated by the wording and pointed conditions 
of the policies. Unless speedily compromised the courts will have to 
settle the difficulty. 

% % * 

THE extra charge of thirty cents added to the rates on stocks in 
buildings whose clothing is cut or sewed by the steam power, has its 
worst effect on ground-floor tenements, whose risks are otherwise de- 
sirable. There is one stock, previously rated at a dollar-five (reason of 
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the extra hazardous occupancy), which in itself is entitled to rate at 
only five cents over the building rate, now charged a dollar and forty 
cents, because another tenant is declared to be rated as a special. This 
is a risk which, if alone in a building outside of the dry goods district, 
would be regarded as desirable at forty cents. But the rates are paid, 
and the clothing firms, therefore, are indignant in consequence. Their 
neighbors who have no clothing risks upstairs, declare that it serves 
them right. So much for being disinterested. 


ww * * 


THE son of the manager of a foreign company (not English) doing 
business here has been in the city for some weeks past, and has been 
so fascinated by the courtesies, wine suppers and other attentions of the 
managers of the company in question, that whereas he was in the be- 
ginning prejudiced against American business, he now has a decided 
bias in its favor. Whether his report will satisfy his paternal ances- 
tor’s directors, who have had a surfeit of calls for “more money, 
remains to be seen. 

i) oS oa 

THERE is little comfort in the figures of the past twelve months’ 
business. They afford satisfaction to very few officers, but they cer- 
tainly point to a bounden duty to advance rates as the main hope of the 
companies for future profits. 

*% * * 

THERE is a story quite current that an English broker residing in 
London has “taken in” a number of Americans who sent him business 
direct by the underground way, and whose premiums he has failed to 
account for properly. 

% % % 


AN application was made to a company to write package dry goods 
in a basement and subcellar recently at one-fifteen. When the answer 
was returned: “ Can’t do it; have a line on the building, and sorry we 
have.” The joke of it was that the building policy was written at fifty 
cents for three years ! 


* % % 


THERE was a twenty minutes’ panic among the fire offices last week, 
caused by the small blaze in the Moffat building, corner of Broadway 
and Worth street. There was a great outpouring of smoke, and from 
the corner of Maiden Lane it looked as if the dry goods district were 
in danger, but the fire was a small one. The damage to the building 
is a bagatelle, and to the stocks not much, if any, over $10,000. It 
seems as if the spirit of exaggeration had selected recent fires as an 


' especial object of spite. 


* « # 

A PROPOSAL is now in the hands of a Standing Committee of the 
Local Board of Underwriters, to insert a condition in all policies issued 
by the Board companies, a provision that not more than three-fourths 
of a policy shall be paid on account of a fire originating in, or on the 
premises occupied by the assured. From remarks which have been 
passed upon the proposal in several city offices, there does not seem to 
be at present much prospect of its adoption—yet the idea is a good one. 
It is borrowed, in part, from the old three-quarter clause. If adopted 
at all the proper place for it is in the standard policy form, shortly to be 
submitted to the Legislature for approval. If the insurance companies 
should endeavor to limit their liability in the manner described, there 
would be instantly an outcry, and we should see numerous companies 
granting “waivers” of the clause in question, but as emanating from 
the Legislature it would be a great boon to the companies in stopping 
the spread of incendiarism. 

we Pe * 

THE big: fire on the Inman Steamship pier on the early morning of 
February 1, is a gentle reminder that there is danger in such risks and 
that “dock policies” which have been so highly esteemed by some 
companies, are not fire-proof. Those policies have for many years 
been very profitable, and, in consequence, gone down, down, down. 
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The floating policies, subject to the conditions of average, used to be 
considered cheap at two per cent, but under the effects of competition 
the rates ran down to one-and-a-quarter and then to one per cent. 
For many years it seemed as if the “floaters” bore a charmed life— 
they rarely caught a loss, and the companies began to think they had a 
bonanza. But the fire last week dispelled the illusion and the com- 
panies with dock policies covering specifically pier sheds and machinery, 
or floating policies covering property destroyed, are not so happy as 
formerly. The losses, however, have been much exaggerated in 
the daily papers, and probably our neighbors in Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago have rolled their eyes upward and lamented “another 
million dollar fire” in New York. The insurance on the pier build- 
ings was $80,000 ; machinery, $21,000; and on merchandise, $150,000 ; 
but the latter item will be far less than total, as the amount of freight 
on the wharf was comparatively small. A careful estimate by a com- 
mitte of underwriters fixes the total losses at less than $150,000, which 
is considerably less than the newspaper estimates. The fire is an 
emphatic endorsement of a much neglected report made by Super- 
intendent Harrison, concerning the dangers of the water front several 


years ago, 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


DYEING AND DYE WORKS. 


Tue process of dyeing is one of the oldest arts ; and in few of these have 
adyances been, comparatively, greater. The famous purple of Tyre, 
which, in ancient times only the mightiest could wear, has been found by 
recent experiments—of preparing the same from the shell fish—to have 
been, by far, inferior both in color and brightness to our present purple 
dyes. So that a Cesar ard a Cleopatra wore garments which would be 
readily accessible to the humblest domestic of the present day. 

The process may be generally divided into: First, the cleaning of yarn, 
warp or raw stock ; secondly, the dyeing proper, and thirdly the drying. 
The first operation consists in boilirig and scouring the material ; this is 
performed in vats, the scouring being accomplished either by hand, or au- 
tomatically by scouring machines. This operation carries no special danger 
from fire with it, except where o7/y material is scoured, and then allowed 
tolie in heaps. When this is thecase we have one of the most favorable 
circumstances for spontaneous combustion. 

The second operation is the most complicated of the dyer’s art, as there 
are no two colors which are dyed in the same manner. To go into details 
would be unnecessary for our purpose. We shall, therefore, simply give 
general principles. Very few dyes will become permanent by simply 
hanging the material into the color, but a second substance, called a mor- 
dant, is needed to make fast the color. On the way the mordant is applied 
depend the three chief methods of dyeing; it may either be imparted to 
the fibrous matter separately, and then be decomposed, forming an insolu- 
able base within the fibre, or the coloring matter is applied before the 
mordant ; or, and lastly, the mordant and the coloring matter are applied 
together. The process of dyeing creates no danger from fire ; a small hazard 
lies in the chemicals stored for the process. We here find unslacked 
lime (which, on gettingdamp, has caused many fires) ; sulphuric acid, 
one of the most hydroscopic substances known, generating great heat on 
uniting with water; and piles of logwood in the process of “‘ curing,” damp 
and liable to ignite spontaneously. Although we-have never heard of a 
fire caused by the spontaneous combustion of logwood, yet from what 
such eminent chemical technologists as Muspratt and Leimann tell us of 
the nature and danger of the process of ‘‘ curing” logwood, it seems quite 
probable that fires may have originated through its agency. In order to 
explain thisintelligently, we must make a short chemical digression : 
In 1811 Chevreul found that the important part of logwood, its coloring 
matter, was a substance which he separated from the wood, and called it 
Hematoxylin; it was found that on the addition of oxygen from the at- 
mosphere, a solution of Haematoxylin became darker in color, and finally 
is changed into a product by oxidation of a different chemical composi- 
tion. This, which was called Hematin, is the real coloring matter 
of logwood, It, therefore, becomes the problem of the dyer to change as 





much as possible of the Hematoxylin contained in the logwood into He- 
matin. Dannenberger found that finely divided logwood saturated, with 70 
per cent. of water, when allowed to lie in this condition for several weeks, 
being from time to time turned by means of shovels, would after that time 
have its coloring power increased to the same extent as if one-sixth of the 
original bulk in weight had been added. The explanation of this phe- 
nomenon, which is the process of ‘‘ cuing,” up to the present time, is : the 
water poured on the wood takes ammonia from the air, and changes by 
the influence of oxygen the Hematoxylin into Hematin, the article really 
necessary to the dyer. Now, all oxidation is really a process of combus- 
tion, either slow or rapid, as the case may be; that in the case of log- 
wood a rapid oxidation takes place, becomes apparent on placing the 
hand intoa pile of fermenting logwood, which will be found painfully 
hot.* Asarule pure water is not employed to saturate the wood, but 
ammoniacal waters are used, and at some places urine is the saturating 
medium. 

The material after being dyed is next placed into the whizzer, a machine 
similar in construction to the “centrifugals” of the sugar refinery, which 
by centrifugal force throws out, through the fine holes in the revolving 
cylinder, the water contained in the stock. 

The material is after dyeing sometimes sized, but whether sized or un- 
sized it is now dried ; and it is here that fires in dye works chiefly occur, 
The danger of a dry house depends greatly on the material dried ; for 
piece goods, warps or yarns the danger is noi as great asin the case of raw 
stock, and especially raw cotton. In the hot summer months yarns are 
sometimes dried on “ drying flats ;” but as a rule they are dried in rooms, 
the yarn being hung on racks, and heat being supplied either by steam, 
direct fire heat, that is furnaces, or by the natural heat of the boilers be- 
low. The steam pipes may be arranged so as to run either along the 
floor, the wall, or (which is very seldom the case) along the ceiling of the 
drying room. The last arrangement is preferable, as in that case it will 
be impossible for the yarn to drop on tothe pipes. In this method of dry- 
ing, the only requirement is that steam pipes should rest oa iron, as live 
steam pipes will ignite wood. The antiquated method of drying by fur- 
naces is very objectionable, and has in our country been almost entirely 
superceded by the much safer process of steam drying. The last method, 
which is frequently used where drying rooms are situated over the boiler 
room, is the most economical process, and when properly constructed, so 
that no yarn dust or fibers may fall within dangerous proximity of the 
boilers or boiler fire, has no special hazard connected with it. Special 
care should in this case be taken to have the boilers well enclosed by 
brickwork, and where this is not the case, a thick layer of sand should 
be spread on top of them, thus protecting them against falling particles. 
Since the introduction of jute for various textile fabrics, the danger from 


* fire in yarn dry houses where this substance is used, has greatly increased, 


Jute yarn, which is extremely fibrous, readily gives off large quantities 
of fine fuzz. This settling, and accumulating in the room and on steam 
pipes, has of late caused many fires. 

In the dyeing of raw stock the question becomes changed, and even the 
best method is dangerous. In speaking to the proprietor of a large dye- 
works recently the author received the answer: ‘‘I would just as lief 
dry gun cotton as raw cotton.” This stuff will flash up and spread in 
an instant, and before the hands employed have time to save themselves 
everything is in flames. The apparatus for drying raw stock usually con- 
sists of a box closed at the top by a screen, over which the material is 
placed, a fan or blower, and the steam pipes for supplying heat. It is ap- - 
parent that these may be put together and arranged in the following 
ways : Either the fan and pipes are in the box beneath the screen, or the 
pipes are outside and the fan under the screeff, or the fan is out- 
side and the pipes inside, or both are outside. The first arrangement is 
the poorest. In this case, the fan would draw the air from outside, force 
it over the steam pipes and into the stock ; if a piece of cotton should fall 
on the pipes below it would ignite, and impart the flames to the stock 
above. 

Besides, in all cases in which the fan is below the stock, the shaft and 
other working parts soon become covered with fuzz; this soaks up the 
oil with which such machinery must constantly be lubricated ; should at 
any time the journals from some cause, as by want of oil, become hot, the 
greasy waste becomes ignited, and the flames ascend tothe stock. Hot jour- 
nals on all kinds of machinery are by no means seldom occurrences ; the 





* Muspratt’s Chemic in Anwendung auf Kunste und Gewerbe, 
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skillful inspector may frequently have noticed by a test, although not very 
zesthetic yet practical, that by spitting on the journals of revolving cards, 
etc., how the saliva instantly vaporized into a cloud of steam ; and the 
impatient traveler may often have wondered ‘‘ what are they stopping 
for,” when the simple cause was a red hot journal from an unoiled 
axle, 

The second is better, but is still subject to the latter objection ; in this 
case the steam pipes are above the stock, and the hot air is sucked 
through the stock by the fan (blower) beneath. The next is but the re- 
verse of the foregoing, and !s seldom employed. 

The last is the best; in this case the steam pipes are over the stock 
while the fan sucks the hot air through the stock by a flue, which is con- 
nected with the box. A method often advised by some insurance 
men, but which we believe to be objectionable, is the following: The 
pipes are outside of the box, and on a lower level than the drying stock, 
the fan or blower being also outside and Jower than the stock. The fan 
sucks the hot air from the pipes and blows it through a flue into the 
closed space under the stock. Now, let us suppose that a thick layer of 
moist stock be laid on the screen, and watch the effect. The layer of 
moist stock will be almost impervious to acurrent of air, the hot air 
from the fan will be confined, cannot escape from the enclosed space 
below the screen ; but the fan will continue pumping hot air into the box 
until very soon a dangerous temperature is reached. 

There is also another mode of drying, but which on account of the 
slowness of the process is not much employed ; that is by cold air. The 
cold air dryers consist of a chest and a fan or blower like the foregoing, 
but instead of using artificially heated air, they force through the stock 
air from the room, at the same temperature as the surrounding atmos- 
phere. These dryers are the safest which can be employed, but as before 


stated, on account of the slowness with which they work, are not much 
in use, 

Special care should be taken to have all suction openings of fans or 
blowers well covered with a fine wire netting or gauze, so as to keep 
them as clean from fuzz as possible. : 

The drying of raw wool is not by any means as dangerous as that of 


raw cotton. Nor is exhaust steam as hazardous as live steam, 

Singeing is frequently performed in dye works wheie piece dyeing is 
done, a description of which we will give in a following article on Print 
Works. Steam drying cylinders are also used for sized goods, but as 
there is no special hazard about them, and as they are employed on a 
larger scale in calico print works, they will be described under that head. 

Dye works belong to the class of risks where plenty of water is always 
at hand, as numerous hydrants are required to replenish vats for manu- 
facturing purposes ; the floors, except those of drying-rooms, are satu- 
rated with water, and an atmosphere strongly charged with moisture pre- 
vails. - 

Steam-jets should be introduced in drying-rooms and especially in the 
drying chest. These should be so arranged that they might be turned on 
from the outside, so that, in case of a fire where the instant flight of 
employees becomes necessary, the steam jets may be put in operation 
without endangering life. Automatic steam-jets would in this case be 
most desirable, and for this purpose I have devised an automatic sys- 
tem, which we are about patenting, and which I shall take pleasure in 
describing when the necessary cuts are finished. The value of live steam 
for extinguishing fires in small rooms, and other enclosed spaces, such as 
a drying chest, has, as a rule, been greatly undervalued ; in places where 
steam is readily accessible, and especially in drying-rooms where a large 
supply must always be on hand for process of manufacture, this simple 
precaution should ynder no consideration be omitted. 


C. JoHN HEXAMER. 








—Fire Marshal Swenie, Superintendent cf Fire Alarm Barrett and 
Comptroller Gurrey of Chicago went out to Elgin last week to inspect the large 
works of the well-known Elgin Watch Company at Elgin, Illinois. They returned 
much pleased with what they found. The works are well equipped with applianceS 
for protection in case of fire and are also well provided with means of escape for 
their 1600 employees in case of a panic. H. Z. Culver, President of the American 
Insurance Company of Chicago, is the Vice-President of the Watch Company, 
and Messrs. Thomas and W. A. Goodman, of Chicago, look after the insurance 
on the works, amounting to $500,000 or more, which facts may account in some 
measure for the admirable condition in which this risk has been placed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


Plenty of Insurance Legislation Proposed—Galvanizing the Corpses of Old Bills— 
Investigations the Order of the Day—Inquiries Regarding the New York Life's 
Tontine Plan—How Senator Boyd is Being Used as a Cat's-paw—Mr. Man- 
ning Believed to be Anti-Monopoly Instigator of Life Company Raids—A Four 
Per Cent Basis for Life Insurance Computations Proposed—A Bill Relative to 
Receiverships. 


LFRom OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The present indications are that there will be considerable stir in mat- 
ters relating to insurance during this session. Numerous bills are being 
introduced and a general symptom of a desire to push matters manifested. 
All of these measures presented, except those relating to special com. 
panies, have been in the Legislature before and reached various stages of 
passage. Where they will end this time is a problem yet to be solved. 
The Governor will have an opportunity to decide upon many crude bills, 

The petition, or memorial, which made its appearance in the Senate last 
year, complaining of the workings of the tontine class of insurance, of the 
New York Life Company, has again been presented by Senator Koch, that 
Senator who is on the rampage for investigating everything where there is 
any money, has induced the insurance committee to look into the tontine 
portions of the New York Life Company’s business, Notices have 
already been sent to the officers of the company to appear before the com- 
mittee in Albany day after to-morrow. They may be able to get into the 
heads of the members of the committee some idea of tontine insurance; 
if they do, they will be more successful than anybody else have been with 
some of the members on any kind of insurance. 

On the same day, it is expected that Senator Boyd will lay before the 
committee the documents that were promised him in support of his reso- 
lution for the investigation of all the life insurance companies in the 
State. Somebody is using Mr. Boyd in this matter and he begins to sus- 
pect that he is being made a tool of, but some of those Senators who are 
anxious to have the life insurance tree well shaken in hopes that a few 
plums will fall into their pockets, are trying to push Mr. Boyd on, They 
are delighted over the fact that the Anti-Monopoly League is pushing the 
matter and furnishing them an idea to work upon. Itisavein that several 
statesmen here are anxious to dig at. A few days more will determine 
whether the investigation that the League has asked for will be ordered or 
not. It is now believed that a person who claims to have been once an 
actuary by the name of Manning, is the particular Anti-Monopolist that is 
Starting this move, and that he is at work on Elizur Wright to induce the 
latter to help him, as he did a few years since in working up a raid. 

A bill to provide for the valuation of life insurance policies, changing 
the interest basis of calculation to four per cent, has been introduced by 
Mr. Maher, of Albany. ‘It is the same bill that was presented in the 
Senate last year, but never reached beyond a report from the committee. 
It comes from the Insurance Department, and is as follows: 

An Act to provide for the valuation of life insurance policies and obligations connected 
therewith. 

SECTION 1. For all the purposes of the general life insurance law known as 
chapter 308 of the laws of 1849 and chapter 463 of the laws of 1853, and the acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department is hereby directed to value the policy obligations of all life insurance 
companies transacting business in this State, on the net annual premium basis, 
according to the actuaries or combined experience table of mortality, with interest 
at four per centum per annum. Where the actual premiums charged by a com- 
pany for an insurance is less than the net premiums for such insurance, computed 
according to the table of mortality and rate of interest aforesaid, then, and in every 
such case, the company ‘shall be charged as a separate liability with the value of an 
annuity, the amount of which shall equal the difference between the premiums 
aforesaid and the terms of which, in years, shall equal the number of future annual 
premiums due on said insurance at the date of valuation. 

SEc. 2. Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the Superintendent of 
the Insurance Department from accepting the certificate of valuation of the Super- 
intendent or Commissioner of Insurance of any other State, provided the obliga- 
tions of such companies are valued in the manner described in the first section of 
this act. 

SEc. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsitent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect January 1, 1884. 

The old bill that has been knocked around for three or four years, 
requiring applications on which policies are bound to be attached thereto, 
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as well as the by-laws, has again been presented in the Senate, but 
slightly changed from the Raines bill of last year. It was introduced last 
Friday in the Senate by Senator D. H. Evans, of Seneca County, the new 
member on the Insurance Committee, and is as follows: 

An Act for the protection of persons insured, or the holders of life or accident policies. ; 

SECTION 1. Every policy of life or accident insurance issued to a resident of this 
State, which shall refer to any application or statement of the insured as part of the 
contract of insurance shall have endorsed upon it, or attached to it, a copy of such 
application or statement in full, unless the original application or statement so 
referred to bears upon it the receipt of the applicant for a copy of such application 
or statement. 

SEc. 2. Every policy of life or accident insurance issued to a resident of this 
State which shall refer to any by-law or regulation of the company as part of the 
contract of insurance, shall contain all such by-laws and regulations printed or 
written legibly in full. 

SEC. 3. If any life or accident insurance shall neglect or refuse to comply with 
the requirement of this act the Superintendent of the Insurance Department shal] 
revoke the authority of such company to transact business in this State, and shall not 
renew such authority for six months thereafter nor until satisfactory assurances are 
given him that the company will comply with said requirements. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the first day of July, 1883. 

A bill to amend the first section of the general act for the incorporation 
of life, health and casuality companies, has been introduced in both 
houses. Inthe Senate by Mr. Kiernan, and in the Assembly by M. C. 
Murphy. The amendment sought for isin the interest of the Fidelity 
Insurance Companies. The following is the full text of the bill : 

SECTION 1. Section one of chapter 485 of the laws of 1879, entitled an act to 
amend chapter 463 of the laws of 1853, entitled an act to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of lite and health insurance companies and casualty insurance companies and 
in relation to agencies of such companies, is hereby amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

SECTION 1. Any number of persons, not less than thirteen in number, may as- 
sociate and form an incorporation or company for any of the purposes specified in 
either of the following departments : 

First Department.—To make insurance upon the lives of persons, and every in- 
surance appertaining thereto or connected therewith, and to grant, purchase or 
dispose of annuities. Second Department.—To make any of the following kinds 
of insurance: First, upon the health of persons; second, against injury, disable- 
ment or death of persons resulting from traveling, or general accidents by land or 
water; third, guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding places of public or pri- 
vate trusts ; fourth, upon the lives of horses, cattle, and other live stock; fifth, upon 
plate glass against breakage; sixth, upon steam boilers against explosion, and 
against loss or damage to life or property resulting therefrom ; seventh, against loss 
by burglary or theft or both. Every company organized under the Second De- 
partment of this act shall have authority tore-insure any risk herein authorized to be 
undertaken, subject to the approval of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

SEc. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The Fidelity companies are asking for other legislators to facilitate their 
business of guaranteeing bonds. 

The only bill yet reported by the Assembly Committee on Insurance, 
is the act amending the law of 1881, regulating the charges of Marine In- 
surance on the canals, introduced by J. W. Higgins of Niagara. 

The Senate Committee on last Thursday, reported the bill introduced 
by Mr. Bowen two weeks ago, amending the Fire Insurance Corporation 
Act, so as to allow investment of surplus on call loans. 

The bill of Mr. Roesch, which has already passed the Assembly, repeal- 
ing the act of 1881, prohibiting courts from entertaining suits on policy 
obligation in certain cases, has reached its third and finale reading in the 
Senate. It will probably be in the hands of the Governor by the time the 
next issue of THE SPECTATOR is ready for its readers. 

The first bill presented this session on the subject of Steam-boiler in- 
spection and insurance, introduced by Mr. Sheridan, has received a set- 
back. It was reported in the Assembly, went through the Committee of 
the Whole, when several members pounced upon it, gave it a bad 
name, and Mr. Keyes moved that it be sent back to the Committee that 
reported it. The House promptly adopted the motion, and there it will 
Stay for the present. 

Two special bills have been presented during the past week, amending 
charters, one of a life and the other of a fire insurance company. The 
bill amending the charter of the life company, was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Kiernan, and is as follows : 

Act to amend the charter of the Germania Life Insurance Company. 
SECTION 1. The last paragraph of the third article of the charter of the Germa- 
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nia Life Insurance Company filed in the Insurance Department on or about the 
16th day of April, 1860, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

‘* A majority of the directors shall be citizens of the State of New York and each 
director shall either be a proprietor of at least ten shares of the capital stock of the 
company and shall hold such stock at least thirty days before his election, as direc- 
tor, or a person whose life is insured in the company for an amount not less than 
$5000, and who shall have been so insured at least thirty days before his election.’ 


Sec. 2. The second and third paragraphs of the 8th article of said charter are 
hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

‘‘No alteration or amendment of the by-laws or any addition thereto shall be 
made, except by an affirmative vote of a quorum of the Board of Directors at any 
of its meetings, provided notice has been sent to each director expressing the sub- 
ject of the alterative amendment or addition proposed to be made, and the yeas 
and nays shall be taken on each question.” 


The other special bill was introduced in the Assembly by S. W. John- 
son, of Westchester, and is an act to amend thecharter of the Westchester 
Fire Insurance Company, as follows: 


SECTION 1. The declaration in the articles of incorporation being article II of 
the charter of the Westchester Fire Insurance Company, is hereby amended to 
read as follows : 


This company is formed or incorporated for the following purposes : 

To make insurance on dwelling-houses, stores and all kinds of buildings and upon 
household furniture and other property, against loss or damage by fire or lightning, 
and the risks of inland navigation and transportation. 


SEc.2. The principal office of said company for the transaction of its busi- 
ness, is hereby changed and transferred from the village of New Rochelle, in the 
County of Westchester, to the City of New York Notice for the election of directors 
of said company, is hereby required to be published three weeks successively in a 
newspaper published in the City of New York, instead of a newspaper published 
in the County of Westchester, and all other official acts and business that are now 
required by the charter of said company to be transacted in the village of New 
Rochelle are, from and after the passage of this act, required to be transacted at 
the principal office of the company in the City of New York. 


Sec. 3. This act shall take effect, and the principal office and location of 
said company shall be changed as set forth in the second section of this act, im- 
mediately upon said company filing in the office of the Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department a copy of this act, certified: by the Secretary of State, and 
filing in the office of the County Clerk of the County of New York, a copy of its 
charter as hereby amended. 


Another bill has been introduced in the Assembly un the question of 
receiver, to regulate their appointment and fees. It was presented by 
Mr. Haggerty, the Chairman of the Insurance Committee. The following 
is the full text :— 


An Act in Relation to Receivers of Corporations : 


SECTION 1. Every application hereafter made for the appointment of a receiver 
of a corporation shall be made at a term of the court held in and for the judicial 
district in which the principal business office of the corporation was located at the 
commencement of the action wherein such receiver is appointed; and any order 
appointing a receiver, otherwise made, shall be void. 


SEc. 2. Every receiver shall be allowed to receive as compensation for his ser- 
vices as such receiver, five per cent for the first one hundred thousand dollars 
actually received and paid out, and two and one-half per cent on all sums received 
and paid out in excess of the said one hundred thousand dollars. 


SEc, 3. All orders appointing receivers of corporations shall designate therein 
one or more places of deposit, wherein all funds of the corporation not needed for 
immediate disbursement shall be deposited, and no deposits or investments of 
such trust funds shall be made elsewhcre, except upon the order of the court upon 
due notice given to the Attorney-General. 


SEc. 4. It shall be the duty of every receiver of an insurance, banking or rail- 
road corporation or trust company to present every six months to the General 
Term of the Supreme Court, held in the department wherein he was appointed, on 
the first day of its first sitting, after the expiration of such six months, and to file a 
copy of the same, if a receiver of a bank or trust company, with the bank Super- 
intendent, if a receiver of an insurance company, with the Superintendent of In- 
surance, and in each case with the Attorney-General, an account exhibiting in de- 
tail the receipts of his trust, and the expenses paid and incurred therein during the 
preceding six months; and it shall be unlawful for any receiver of the character 
specified in this section to pay to any attorney or counsel any costs, fees or allow- 
ances, until the amounts thereof shall have been stated to the General Term in 
this manner, as expenses incurred, and shall have been approved by that court, by 
an order of the court duly entered. Of the intention to present such account, as 
aforesaid, the Attorney-General shall be given eight days’ notice in writing ; and 
the Attorney-General shall examine the books and accounts of such receiver at 
least once every twelve months. 


Sec. 5. In any action or proceeding hereafter brought in any of the courts of 
this State for the dissolution or winding up of an insolvent savings bank or insur- 
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ance company, it shall not be lawful for the court to authorize the intervention of 
any policyholder, or depositor, unless in the case of a savings bank, the Super- 
intendent of the Banking Department, and in the case of an insurance company, 
the Superintendent of the Insurance Department shall have first certified, under the 
seal of such department, that in the judgment of such Superintendent the purposes 
of justice will be defeated unless such policyholder or depositor be allowed to 
intervene. 

SEc. 6. In case of the intervention of any policyholder or depositor, by per- 
mission of the court, upon the presentation of the certificate specified in the last 
preceding section, such policyholder or depositor shall defray the legal expenses 
thereof, and no allowance shall be made for costs or fees to any attorney of such 
policyholder or depositor. 

Sec. 7. The affairs of every insolvent corporation now in the hands of any re- 
ceiver shall be fully closed up by the receiver thereof-within one year from the pas- 
sage of this act, unless the court, upon application by said receiver and upon due 
notice to the Attorney-General, shall give additional time for that purpose. 

Sec. 8. The Attorney-General may, at any time he deems that the interests of 
the stockholders, creditors, policyholders, depositors or other beneficiaries inter- 
ested in the proper and speedy distribution of the assets of any insolvent corpora- 
tion will be subserved thereby, make a motion in the Supreme Court at a special 
term thereof, in any judicial district, for an order removing the receiver of any in- 
solvent corporation and appointing a receiver thereof in his stead, or to compel 
him to account, or for such other and additional order or orders as to him may 
seem proper to facilitate the closing up of the affairs of such receivership, and any 
appeal from any order made upon any motion under this section shall be to the 
General Term of said court of the department in which such motion is made. 

SEc. 9. A copy of all motions and of all motion papers, and a copy of any other 
application to the court, together with a copy of the order or judgment to be pro- 
posed thereon to the court, in every action or proceeding now pending for the dis- 
solution of a corporation or a distribution of its assets, or which shall hereafter be 
commenced for such purpose, shall, in all cases, be served on the Attorney-General, 
in the same manner as provided by law for the service of papers on attorneys who 
have appeared in actions, whether the applications but for this law would be ex 
parte or upon notice, and no order or judgment granted shall vary in any material 
respect from the relief specified in such copy or order unless the Attorney-General 
shall appear on the return day and have been heard in relation thereto; and any 
order or judgment granted in any action or proceeding aforesaid, without such 
service of such papers upon the Attorney-General, shall be void, and no receiver 
of any such corporation shall pay to any person any money directed to be paid by 
any order or judgment made in any such action or proceeding, until the expira- 
tion ofeight days after a certified copy of such order or judgment shall have been 
served as aforesaid upon the Attorney-General. 

SEC. 1o. All applications to the court contemplated by this act shall be made 
in the judicial district where the principal office of the insolvent corporation was 
located. 

SEc. 11. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 12. This act shall take effect immediately. 

DEACON. 

ALBANY, February 5, 1883. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


DEATH OF EDMUND E. RYAN, OF CHIGAGO. 
(To THE EpIToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In the death of Edmund E. Ryan, of Chicago, the insurance world is 
called upon to deplore the loss of a strong man as well as an honored and 
beloved associate. Strong in faith, in action and in honesty, Mr. Ryan 
also possessed a gentleness of heart which made him popular by reason 
of the sterling qualities which formed the groundwork of a life whose use. 
fulness was only warped by a cruel disease contracted while serving his 
country. For years his indomitable energy and determination fairly 
wrestled with death for the mastery, but he finally succumbed in the 
fiftieth year of his age, leaving an estimable wife and two promising chil- 
dren to mourn his absence for ever from a domestic circle in which the 
husband and father found his chief delight. In business, in philosophy, 
in social life and in politics Mr. Ryan’s enthusiasm was equally con- 
spicuous, while it can be truly said that his spirit sought no low issues, 
but ever strove to reach a high ideal of character and success. His life 
work was the building up ofthe insurance business in Chicago, still con- 
ducted by his co-adjutors and successors, Holger de Roode and Alex. D. 
Kennedy under the honored name of E, E. Ryan & Co., and he died as 
he had lived in the proud satisfaction of realizing that the business he had 
founded in 1864 was a living monument of benefit to his fellow man. Mr. 
Ryan was buried, January 30, in Calvary Cemetery near Chicago, the pall- 
bearers being Messrs. T. S. Cunningham, John Naghten, John Cameron, 
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Chas. H. Ferguson, Holger de Roode and Alex. D. Kennedy. Among 
the floral tributes expressive of esteem from those associated with him, 
may be mentioned a superb cross, crown and anchor harmoniously 
blended, the gift of the Chicago underwriters, and also a beautiful design 
representing the ‘‘ Gates Ajar” with the word ‘‘ Clinton” at the base, an 
offer from the Clinton Fire Insurance Company of New York. The em. 
ployes of E. E. Ryan & Co, expressed their affection most tenderly in 
the shape of a floral pillow lettered “Rest.” The Chicago underwriters 
held a meeting on the afternoon of January 29, Mr. Ed. M. Teall acting as 
chairman and Mr. R. N. Trimingham as secretary, and unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions : 

WHEREAS God, in His providence, has removed from the circle of underwriters 
in this city our friend, Captain Edward E. Ryan, in the midst of his days and of his 
usefulness, in which we are again reminded of the uncertainty of life and of the cer- 
tainty that we, too, must soon follow. 

He whom we now mourn was a man of undoubted integrity and honor, quiet 
and unobtrusive in his manner, of warm friendship and of great personal worth, one 
who enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the entire body of underwriters of this 
city. 

eked That we mourn his loss as a brother underwriter, an honest man anda 
worthy citizen, and we hereby tender to his family our earnest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of our regard we will attend his funeral to-morrow, 

Resolved, ‘That this preamble and these resolutions be entered of record in our 
Boards and that a copy thereof be furnished to the family of deceased. 

(Signed.) THOMAS GOODMAN, 
FRED. S. JAMES, Commitee. 
A. D, KENNEDY, 

During his more active years Mr. Ryan contributed largely to the 
statistics and literature of the profession, while his extensive travels 
yielded a vast fund of information and intelligence in which his friends 
found much to admire and enjoy. A close student, an active worker, a 
good judge of human hature and of a politic and genial disposition, Mr, 
Ryan filled the various positions of local agent, special agent, adjuster 
and manager with signal ability, and in earning the praises of those who 
knew him best he has also set a noble example for those left to carry on 
the great duties and responsibilities of life. 

Above all, to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Cuicaco February 3, 1883. HOLGER DE ROODE. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Who Is This English Defaulter? 


‘* MISFORTUNES never come single.” If the proverb required verification, 
the late experience of a certain North Country insurance company, having its me- 
tropolitan office within a stone's throw of the Bank of England, could supply the 
required corroboration. To be heavily hit in losses at home und abroad, to suffer a 
serious depreciation in the value of their shares, to have nods and winks freely in- 
terchanged respecting the sale of shares held by intimate connections of the com- 
pany was bad enough, but still there was worse to follow. When an official can 
‘ sequestrate "' twenty-nine thousand pounds, and go abroad with no intention of 
returning, little can be said for the business aptitude of the people who were his 
superiors, his colleagues, or his auditors. ‘‘ There must be something rotten in the 
State of Denmark,” Denmark in this case being read fora certain company. When 
theft on alarge scale can exist for years without detection, where is the system of 
accounts? Where is the system of check? Where is the value of audit? Where 
is there any safeguard for shareholders ? 

If this sort of thing is to be allowed to go on without being made public, will this 
defalcation be set forth in the next balance sheet? If not, we shall publish a sup- 
plemental statement of accounts. Was it with the knowledge of this defalcation 
that certain shares held by certain persons elosely identified with the company were 
put upon the market—not very long since—well, say not over a twelvemonth ago. Is 
the matter to be hugger-muggered, or is thetruth to be disclosed ? Of course we will 
be told—or, we beg pardon, the public will be told--that certain shares of the company 
in question held in the name of ‘ the absentee "’ will more than cover the defalcation. 
It is over sanguine though to expect a man so deeply committed as the official we’ 
allude to Would leave scrip of so valuable a character unrealized at the time of his 
enforced departure. We do not mant to argue the point too closely, but we do want 
to know how a system of defalcation extending, as we are informed, over a series of 
years could escape the supposed vigilance of the auditors. In conclusion we will 
only say the financial dictum of the insurance future should be ‘‘ put not your faith 
in auditors.’"—London Insurance World. 
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Tue following tabular st 
total income and total expendi 
panies in the United States. 
the different companies mai 


Some Extracts from the 1882 Figures. 


atement shows the capital, assets, net surplus, 
tures of all agency, fire and fire-marine insurance com- 
The figures are compiled from the swora reports of 
de to the insurance departments: 








Name oF CoMPANY. 





#tna, Hartford. -..-.---- 
Agricultural, Watertown 
Albany, Albany Ea 
AReusne Pittsburgh - 
Amazon, Cincinnati. ...- 
American Cen., St. Louis 
American, Chicago.--.-- 
American, Newark... Gaal 
American, Philadelphia - 
American, Boston.....-- 
American, 
American Ex., N. Y¥ ..-.- 
Argentine, Denver...... 
Artisans, Pittsburgh ...- 
Associated Firem’s, Balt. 
Atlantic, Providence...-. 
Baltimore, Baltimore.-... 
Ben Franklin, Allegheny 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh. 
Boatmans, Pittsburgh... 
Boylston Mutual, Boston 
Broadway, New York... 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn....- 
Buffalo, Buffalo. ...-....- 
Buffalo German, Buffalo. 
Burlington, Burlington... 
California, San Francisco} 
Cash, Pittsburgh.......-. 
Cedar Rapids, Ced. Rap. 
Citizens, N. Y 
Citizens, Pittsburgh. -.... 
Citizens, St. Louis...... 


City, N, Y.--..---.- 
City, Pittsburgh .... 
Clinton, New York 
Columbia, Dayton ...... 
Commerce, Albany...... 
Commercial, Cinn....... 
Commercia!, N. Y....... 
Concordia, Milwaukee .. 
Connecticut, Hartford .. 
Continental, N. ¥....... 

per, Dayton......... 
Del. Mut, Safety, Phila... 
i 

fe, IN. Zoccce 
Eize I 
Empire City, New York. 
Enterprise, Cincinnati. . 
Equitable, Providence... 
Eureka, Cincinnati...... 
Exchange, N. Y ........ 
Farragut, N. 
Fire Association, Phila. . 








First National, Worcester! 
Fne Ins. Co. of Phila., P} 


Firemens, Baltimore .... 
Firemens, Boston....... 
Firemens Fund, S. Fran. 
Firemens, Chicago...... 
Firemens, Cincinnati... 
Firemens, Dayton... ...-. 


Firemens, Newark ...... | 
Firemens, New York....! 


Fireman's Tr’st,Brooklyn 
Forest City, Rockford... 
Franklin & Emp’m, N. Y 
Franklin, Columbus. .... 
Franklin, Louisville. _... 
Franklin, Philadelphia .. 
German, Baltimore... .... 


German, Freeport... .... } 


German, Peoria......... 


German, Philadelphia__o| 


German, Pittsburgh..... 
German American, N. Y. 
German American, Pitts. 
Ger. Ins. & Sav., Quincy 
Germania, Cincinnati... 
Germania, N. Y......... 
Germania, Newark...... 
Girard, Philadelphia .... 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. 

lobe, Cincinnati-. 
Globe, New York ....... 


G 

, 

Greenwich, N. Y . ..... 
uardian, N. Y._....... 

Hamilton, New York.... 
anover, N.Y ........<- 

Hartford, Hartford..... 

Hawkeye, Des Moines .. 

Hekla, Madison 








owerd, NM. ¥.......a.. 
Hudson, Jersey City... 
Humboldt, Allegheny... 
Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila... 
Ins. Co, oe Pa., Phila. 

















Jefferson, Phila. a 

















| 

0e yee Total E. 
Total Assets, er Capi- 4 otal Ex- 
Cash Yanuary1,| taland Total - pendit'res 

Capital. 1883. all Other COME tH 1902.) "ing 1882. 
Liabilities. 

$4,000,000 | $9,054,61r | $3,193,182 | $2,743,506 | $2,664,774 
300,000 1,521,629 250,154 | 720,501 571,361 
200,000 366,279 123,442 68,594 59.507 
200,000 319,706 43,05 151,895 145,683 
0 574.705 160,840 185,479 166,176 
000 1,188,864 2345335 550.913 $00,150 
200°000 810,475 322.476 , 395.558 356,781 
600,000 1,600,731 5.633 | 305,287 248,657 
400,000 1,712,532 627,534 | 642,767 579.933 
300,000 578,187 127,435 206,445 200,217 
400,000 1,110,065 559,137 264,500 209,667 
200,000 289,208 845 56,072 $5,126 
200,000 ¥ 69,846 61,783 51,681 
100,000 140,557 21,012 37-330 45,146 
200,000 " 143,367 47,997 43,786 
200,000 253,938 12,997 63.733 65,486 
200,000 625.405 360,590 68,762 74,023 
150,000 178,032 11,488 35,15" 30,559 
200,000 226,899 7,186 | 25,297 42,549 
250,000 383,764 80,007 | 121,153 106,260 
557,200 9®0,720 204,449 419,524 347,018 
200,000 557,310 333,097 63,004 $8,055 
153,000 386,783 201,774 62,272 77.942 
200,000 271,405 25.435 123,713 140,584 
200,000 936,941 494,205 390,024 341,243 
100,000 301,130 30,190 | — 338.573 236,404 
600,000 920,50 140,449 353,889 328,678 
100,000 276.508 59937 22,750 27,646 
100,000 330,956 52,418 | 223,898 210,152 
300,000 1,033,998 439,991 | 409,058 409.354 
200,000 268,243 32,684 | 6.,70 53,930 
200,000 490,539 157,033 90,018 72.594 

210,000 413,250 171,319 } 63,073 745 
100,000 197,984 44,480 795739 65,154 
250,000 501,752 128,146 196,388 190,398, 
150,000 229,304 52,351 58,178 334346 
200,000 421,278 139,586 135,080 139,007 
100,000 236,583 103,201 62,167 58,547 
200,000 622 60,380 392,050 499,244 
200,000 353,789 741203 90,346 78 549 
000,000 1,751 626 292,317 7955233 770,928 
1,000,000 45450.535 1,557,866 24375,240 24157573" 
1,100,000 282,4! 95,279 127,910 92,294 
360,000 2,005,493 1,262,740 661,456 674,220 
300,000 42 266,3 224,852 173,401 
300,000 1,027,518 656.360 147,288 125,344 
200,000 412,460 114,139 149,818 168,292 
200,000 285,600 41,063 71,234 90,419 
200,000 271,301 9,054 115,204 136,491 
300,000 495,048 64,012 228,075 199,290 
100,000 256,742 115,372 82,047 60,321 
200,010 338,978 72,976 145,466 148,734 
200,000 413,218 106,202 175,220 | 185,111 
500,000 453395231 922,037 1,698,239 1,780,053 
200,000 274,091 9,629 105,830 | 113,541 
200,000 413,814 97,045 85,222 | 84,353 
378,000 500,279 56,221 134,913 | 131,931 
300,000 776,064 351,944 173,722 174,063 
750,000 1,322,425 120,433 684.501 652,590 
100,000 1744 50,997 38,4 29,587 
100 ,0co 175,476 56,715 39523 42,736 
250,000 436,112 52,474 202,295 184,950 
500,000 1,309,583 55734 267,517 206,652 
204,000 288,637 42,579 67,909 99,241 
150,000 222,937 28,797 102,851 141,791 
100,000 254,536 y 83,570 | 63,803 
200,000 375,665 128,833 98,875 | 320,388 
%00,000 292,417 58,077 57,791 | 55,589 
200,000 255, 42,054 41,203 | 36,574 
400,000 3,085,637 857.517 681.709 | = 7414419 
500,000 834,432 256.813 138,774 | 111,434 
200,000 1,185,979 168,320 665,755 | 548,600 
200,000 257 540 339357 72,976 | 56,603 
100,000 219,986 551404 30,280 | 24,417 
200,000 413,493 103,582 203.112 | 176,665 
000,000 31794.275 1,519,578 1,622,515 1,392,913 
1,100,000 1455313 | 23,263 30,405 | 20,151 
109,400 19347 58,838 35.888 24,393 
100,000 150,676 18,274 43,762 42,477 
000,000 2,566,658 742,613 1,248,233 | 1,128,751 
1,200,000 2435139 5,855 77,645 | 64,475 
300,000 1,208,645 534.748 373,000 | 366,349 
200,000 1,212,330 634,428 456,652 359,074 
100,000 130,361 15,944 36,696 35,974 
200,000 302.385 110,073 100,345 132,612 
100,000 134,740 5,148 49.723 | 42,616 
200,000 916,131 310,492 546,893 | 499,725 
200,000 255,935 5,946 78,941 | 88,e11 
150,000 339, 104,436 112,138 | 115,933 
1,000,020 24559:299 715,655 1,190,374 | 1y194,034 
1,250,000 437,088 1,358,241 25237,5) | 2,028,353 
25,000 949 313,293 252,016 215,286 
380,075 53,597 954374 | 81,191 
7,208,489 1,774,001 3,086,817 2,911,230 
000 827,976 64,233 398,892 | — 430,945 
200,000 245,686 6,561 595136 | 51,407 

100,000 123,166 79 22,409 | 19, 
3,000,000 8,881,053 35250477 39890,015 31832,837 
200,000 718,209 243,82! 295,1 | 28,771 
200,000 248,530 2 89,926 645 
200,010 529,831 284,590 85.193 | 75795 
100,000 297,672 147,993 31,672 22,740 









































Total Assets, "Goce Coan Ex- 
Cash ” at) Total In- 
Name or Company. January:,| taland ~ penditure 
° Capital. 1883. all Other \come in 1882. in 1882. 
Liabilities. 
ersey City, J. C....... 200,000 295.163 38,88: 64,678 48,276 
enton Covington, Ky. 200,000 316,324 33.154 153.530 146,899 
Kings County, rooklyn. 150,000 497,191 Tet 119,341 116,674 
nickerbocker, N. Y.... 210,000 323.811 557 fan £7,098 
La Fayette, Brooklyn... 150,000 291,326 58,654 107,353 180,078 
Lloyds Plate Glass...... 100,000 126,049 2,505 on.se4 14, 
Long Island, Rrooklyn -. 300,000 482,419 104,919 180,047 5 
Lorillard, N. ¥.......... 300,000 397. 14,72 152. 103,61 
Louisville Ger’ania, L’vle 100,000 125,1 11,2 17 15,961 
Louisville, Louisville... 100,000 217,129 71,138 45.984 33 
Louisville Und., Louis’ lle 300,000 716,761 996490 251,063 220 
Lumbermens, Phila. .... 250,000 555.476 134,285 100,307 82,956 
Mfrs. and Builders, N.Y. 200,000 429,205 156.270 133,316 142,211 
Man. & Merch., Pittsb’h 250,000 352,510 67.437 $7,052 onf'747 
Manufacturers, Boston..| 500,000 97 272 766,787 1455 
Marine, St. Louis....... 200,000 239 4 1323 44,345 1350 
Mechanics, Brooklyn... 250,000 497-43 154,023 194,915 ® 
Mechanics, Phila ........ 250,000 $08,898 eee 74.933 58.873 
Mech’ics & Traders, N.Y 200,000 §03,910 148, 292,212 894,560 
Mercantile, Boston...... 400,000 717; 184,226 QOr 07, 
Mercantile, Cleveland 200,000 284,974 111,780 162,57 15,654 
Mercantile, N. Y.. 200,000 238,144 75247 pa | 1°77 
Merchants, N. Y_....... 200,000 412,171 129,694 133.483 155,700 
Merchants, Providence... 200,000 428,501 82,031 227.7 211,4 
Merchants, St. Joseph... 200,000 280,611 50,959 5351 
Merch. & Man., Cinn..-. 150,000 286,493 108,179 61 ® 
Meriden, Meriden. ...... 200,000 293.277 56,355 66, 723 7 
Met. Plate Glass, N. Y.. 100,000 177,66: 29,852 t. 
Miami Valley, Dayton.. 100,000 190,16 63,978 Fy 33,479 
Michigan, troit...... 200,000 248. 15,042 w 33 seg? 
Milwaukee Mech., Mil.. Mutual 834.1 ous 357, 256,761 
Montauk, Broo! ee 200,000 337. 70. 109,859 127,928 
Nassau, Brooklyn....... 200,000 395,778 155,585 90,810 105,951 
National, Allegheny, Pa. 100,000 157,275 pogo 33.720 +350 
National, Cincinnati .... 100,000 196,374 59.77% 61.428 
National, Hartford 1,733.28 464,1 476, 451,124 
National, N. ¥ ..... ail 200,000 Tao 182 67,4! omae 302, 
seveuee. Dosen cate 00,000 507,367 106, ‘5 172, 199.2: 
ew Hampshire, Manch. 500,000 15,132 204, 047. 336,47 
New Orleans, New Or’ns 500,000 Se 106,9 ae | ee, 
New York Alliance. .... 500,000 1,633, 747.2 Sgpss 619,011 
New York Bowery, N. Y 300,000 912,877 376,372 ros 383,761 
New York Eq'table, N.Y 210,000 574.377 334,535 63, 63, 
New York Fire, N. Y... 200,000 ee in 225,47 245.638 
Newark, Ne ee 250,000 See’ 2199 213,019 5,092 
Niagara, N. Y........... 500,000 1,776,836 539,236 1,048, 1,009,542 
North American, Boston. 200,000 321,87. 1,801 76,291 
North River, N. Y...... 50,000 pee 96,091 44-436 49.412 
N. Western Nat., Mil... 000 1,127,312 251,635 441,908 54 
Orient, Hartford 1,395 120,177 471,439 503,235 
Pacific, Bi. V...ccc<c2--- 720 370,90 35.099 235.450 
Park, N. ¥.....---scc0-. 333,762 87 53. 921354 
Peabody, Baltimore 230% | conn. 52, 33,11 
Nee ania, Phila..... 2,301,946 962,626 825,930 740, 
Pennslyvania, Pi 299,238 53,022 654343 pane 
Peoples, Middletown, Ct. pe 124,487 44,05) 38,857 
les, N, ¥........... +736 97.290 123,668 113,871 
—- ——e 253.239 101.540 70,090 
‘eter Cooper, N. 201,909 39,081 +559 
Phenix, Brooklyn... 392951327 644,475 2,697,139 2.188.304 
Phoenx, Hartford. 41446, 1,145,560 2,031,104 1,966,482 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh -. 267, 141,958 50,001 45,020 
Potomac, Baltimore 154,563 42,280 22,156 ma | 
Prescott, Boston 200,000 anon 30,321 172,846 225,8 
Prov. Washington, Prov. 400,000 1,007,364 133,773 802 817,278 
Reading, Reading... 225,000 361,s 100,022 53,052 3573+ 
Reliance, Phila. . .....- 300,000 753 291,920 109,607 11 
Rhode Island Und. Asso. 500,000 923,549 146,042 459.305 411,368 
Rochester Ger., Roch ... 200,000 504,512 124,097 302,929 295,717 
Rockford, Rockford. .... 100,000 432,508 199,624 152,005 160,13 
Rutgers, i emer 200,000 397.937 155,750 105,121 123.017 
Security, New Haven... 200,000 351,196 oe 273,301 251,130 
Shoe & Leather, Roston. 600,000 976,373 44y 625.253 643,114 
Spiing Garden, Phila eae! 490,000 1,141,120 390 122,8: £29,261 
Springfield, S; .-] 1,000,000 2,395.2 378, gag-225 1,217,129 
t. Paul, St. Paul....... 500,000 1,048,673 216,7 817 495, 
Standard, N. Y...2.....| 200,000 405 136,161 1170037 | THs 
tar, N. Y........ 500,000 759,141 124499 1414 497. 
State, Des Moines 200,000 H Spee 153,072 9787 Bye | 
Sterling, N. ¥ . 350,000 421,922 20,. 109,654 ITT,194 
Stuyvesant, N.Y. 200,000 379,873 140,219 87.517 86 
Sun, Philadelphia...... 150,000 182,199 12,41 013 are 
Sun, San Francisco...... 300,000 365,817 16,1 112,697 46 
Teutonia, Allegheny.... 124,000 167,999 21,815 27,4 32,058 
Teutonia, Dayiou....... 100,000 323,618 s76.gus 59.765, 7,126 
The Merchants, Newark; 400,000 1,164,172 424,058 517.537 36345 
Toledo, Toledo......... 100,000 215.093 59.739 140,207 143,875 
Traders, Chicago. ...... 500,000 1,057,217 696 365,614 383.743 
Underw’ers Agency, N.Y| 2,000,000 5,125,957 1,458,268 2,438,607 2,322,785 
Union, Buffalo. ......... 1 132,301 14,097 a4 
Union, Cincinnati 106,000 126,140 6,731 4 23. 
Union, Louisville. -..... 100,000 164,333 156,991 25,257 24,854 
Union, Biccehce- cuss 500,000 884,299 31,137 771,094 73 
Union, Pittsburgh--.... 102,000 r " 13,477 25,521 27 
Unioa, San Francisco. -. 750,c0o t 513 125,360 432,595 372, 
United Firemens, Phila..' 300,000 736,252 67,127 121,750 
United States, N. Y..... 250,000 sae 231,422 108,211 
Virginia State, Rich 200,000 11 34,498 9332 54,126 
Washington, on 490,000 940,631 193 558 3,896 
Westchester, N. Y. 300,000 924,010 184,021 307 581,097 
Western, Cincinnati. .... 100,000 183,547 52.504 50,023 55.910 
Western, wre 100,000 1 i2 33,001 21,662 on 
Western, Pittsburgh..../ 225.000 3 1785 59,813 f 
Williamsb’g City, B’ki'a.| 250,000 | 1,068,647 423,603 558,640 , 5,588 
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FOREIGN COMPANIES. 








Assets 0, 

United St tes|Net Surplus| Total In- | Total Ex- 

Name or Company. Branch Over comein | pend’ ures 

January 1, | Liabilities. 1882, in 1882. 
1883. 








British American $827,980 | [$443,059 $599,115 $599,644 
City of London 767,837 484,510 447,721 339.338 
Commercial Union . 2,160,258 £881,190 1,663,886 1,515,419 
Fire Ins. Association, London 737,077 268,175 827,952 741,339 
Guardian A 1,096,914 730,802 539,278 
978,600 572.595 692,172 
1,229,620 760,292 697,920 
281.752 785,468 
386,850 1,099,283 
548,580 510,361 
244531090 31310,806 
588,835 1,063,817 
230,440 
228,541 
2,015,050 
40,508 570,679 
- 288,475 326,225 
Norwich Union-... ‘ . 654,005 5 441,780 
1,352,946 641,976 882,387 
Borer . 1,752,208 833,125 1,353,265 
al, Liverpoo! - 39541,647 144454034 s 1,916,394 
Scottish Union and National... 1,031,216 808 363,348 
Standard 706,272 J | 514,489 
-| 52524754 432, 312,467 

*369,752 *229,032 249. 
854,821 393.631 492,350 
*203,636 | 906,289 9579453 




















, * Deposits in other States excluded in accordance with the requirements of the New York 
aw. 


RECAPITULATION OF OTHER STATE AND FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


The New York Insurance Department has completed its chart showing the 
alleged condition and standing of other State joint stock fire and fire marine 
insurance companies authorized to do business in this State, and of companies of 
foreign countries. 

The following is a synopsis of the returns, ‘together with a comparison of the 
statements rendered one year ago, the number of other State companies in 1882 
being 56, and in 1881, 57; foreign companies in 1882, 28, in 1881, 25: 


OTHER STATE COMPANIES, 











. $74,362,622.09 
Unearned premium fund 20,720,237.65 19,343,986.75 
Unpaid losses --. . --| -24933,384.42 2,712,378.40 
All other liabilities except capital - | 363,308.06 415,813.87 

pital stock... va 31,128 000.00 31,278,000.00 
Total liabliities, including capital. 535750,179.02 
* Net surplus, December 31, 1882-. 20,028,684.08 
Net surplus, December 31, 1881... 20,572,452.C9 20,612.443 07 
Fire Premiums 22,926,808.95 eres 


555144,930.14 


Marine and inland premiums 4,362,761.10 45247,682. 
Interest receipts - i 35285,064.82 3.079.320.81 
All other items. 354:335-74 286,258.47 
Total income ° , 3s928,970.68 29,156,662.39 
13,836,461.90 12,221,228.09 
3,227 809.80 3505,415.85 
3»780,731.97 3+727+457,30 
980,404.93 8.452,987.93 
29,825,408.60 27,899,089.23 








FOREIGN COMPANIES. 





1882. | 1881. 








$32 1630,306.15 


$32,046,998.65 
14,081,293.46 


Pai « . 
Unpaid losses - ali 2,146,211.37 samen 
All other liabilities 594,525-79 5355440.14 
Total liabilities 16,822,030.62 1415750847-47 
Deposit capital held by the Departmen 5,600,c00,00 
* Surplus beyond deposit capital, Lecember 31, 1882. 10,208,275.53 
a ge beyond surplus capital, December 31, 1831. . 
ire prem’ » 23,988.067. 
Marine and inland premiums 336,387.08 362. 
Interest receipts 1,055,723. B04. 
All other items 60,868.00 ye 
Total 25,243,046.31 19,987.709.79 
Fire losses... 15,019,248.34 11437273-10 
Marine and inland losses. ° 79,954.85 30,428.18 
All other itéms 716431823-79 6,013,784.18 
Total expenditures 22,734,026.98 


Unearned premiums... 


10,471 ,151.18 
18,842,460.32 





17,481 ,485.46 








* In comparing the surplus for December Ui, ste with the surplus for December 31, 
J A 1 eld in other States for the exclusive benefit ot 
holders in such States, which are not allowed as assets 





The Underwiters Association of the South. 


THE annual meeting of the Underwriters Association of the South was 
held at New Orleans on Friday and Saturday last, with a goodly attendance, 
The annual address was delivered by J. M. DeCamp, President of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of the Northwest and general agent at Cincinnati of the Liy- 
erpool and London and Globe. The following are extracts : 


The “‘ times are out of joint’ and sadly need repairing. As underwriters we are 
the architects of our own misfortunes. We design a colossal and permanent struc- 
ture, with its dome symmetrical and imposing, but we pay the artisans extra com- 

ensation for cheap stones, and, like the capitol at Albany, the vaulted ceiling must 
4 taken down or the roof will fall and grind us to powder! I am to blame if I pay 
an extra commission over my associates, which virtually cheapens the rate. You 
are to blame when an agent telegraphs, ‘‘ Will you renew A's stock at forty cents 
same as others?" if you do not answer with a thundering ‘‘ No!"’ that will shake 
the wires with righteous indignation. What ‘others are doing” is the bugbear 
that frightens too many of us. 

The year 1882 closed with a wild hurricane of flame, emphasizing the extreme 
folly of our paying a premium to agents to write below cost. The new year has 
opened inauspiciously, impressing even the general public by hotel horrrors that 
these indeed are times of danger and disaster. The press points out the crime of 
cheaply built buildings, and lectures the companies roundly for insuring such man- 
traps. But though lessons of wisdom may be gathered from the ashes of the past, 
it is not our purpose to dwell upon the mournful aspects of the situation—merely 
remarking that underwriters have the remedy in their own hands, if they will be 
swift to use it, of demanding an advance in rates of a mandatory character, and 
having the nerve to stick to such determination in good faith with each other and 
their agents. Be masters and not victims of the situation, But we would rather 
discuss the hopeful signs of the times and look upon the bright side of underwriting, 
that our faith in each other may be strengthened, and our interest in the profession 
deepened into earnest love and regard. 

One would naturally think that a business of so much strife and rivalry would de- 
velop the malevolent side of our nature and fill us with backbitings and personal 
animosities. However marked these characteristics in law, medicine, journalism, 
or political life, we claim for the profession of underwriting a minimum of those 
harsh criticisms and vindictive jealousies which mar the force and dignity of so 
many professions. The presidents, head managers, and other officers of our com- 
panies, individually and collectively, hold superior station in public esteem for in- 
tegrity, moral worth, and that tone and intelligence which make their acts respected 
and the business respectable. Whether in their directors’ meetings, dealing with the 
responsibilities of inve$tment and dividends, the scope and polity of the company, 
or in their official and personal intercourse with their representatives, we feel that 
their motives are upright, their purposes honorable, and their performance con- 
sistent with the highest ideal of justice. By a large oe oy the vast army of special 
and local agents are men of correct principles, industrious habits, trained judgment 
and excellent social standing, and are gradually and surely dignifying the business 
in the public mind. We all have representatives whom it is a pleasure and an 
honor to know, whose record for care, promptness and business influence has won 
them friends and patrons which no rival agent or company can dislodge. The 
rapid growth of the business the last twenty years, the increase in companies and 
population, have developed the highest order of talent to manage the business, and 
attracted hnndreds of young men to its care and conduct, who are devoting their 
youthful energies and best manly vigor to this engrossing and fascinating profes- 
sion with an ardor that challenges the admiration of their principals The men who 
laid the foundation of fire underwriting in this country did such honest work, im- 

ressed their high-mindedness so thoroughly on their generation that others have 
ollowed in their footsteps, animated by the same lofty standard of excellence, until 
now, hundreds of officers and managers sit as teachers in the school of under- 
writing, imparting their spirit to the ever increasing throng of agents and specials 
who are crowding tothe front. The present and future magnitude of the business, 
the vast capital used, the systematic handling of the varied branches, its literature, 
principles of law and improved public interest in the subject—all these are rapidly 
educating an accomplished class of men who shall manage the business of the fu- 
ture with a wisdom born of experience. When we think of the advantages and 
opportunities of this army of picked men, breathing the pure atmosphere of truth 
and honor created by the gray haired veterans at the head, we must gather hope 
and encouragement for the future of underwriting in this country. 

Another cause of congratulation is the more intelligent interest shown by the 
people at large in the nature and importance of fire insurance. This is bein 
effected through the liberal treatment of claimants, through the secular press an 
through the character of the men engaged in the business. ‘The public see that in- 
surance is not a business of speculation, of corrupt co-operative practices, but is a 
legitimate industry, managed with due regard to the laws of average, regulated by 
statute; that it is a commercial benevolence, reaching out the helping hand in the 
hour of need; that it is joined to and supports credit; they see that sagacious 
business men run no risks; that merchant princes like Claflin not only are patrons 
themselves, but insist on their debtors having the additional pledge of a fire policy. 
Marriage endowment swindles and death bed atrocities may thrive like rank and 
poisonous weeds, and create a prize lottery atmosphere vitiating the morals and 
corrupting the understanding, but the cheat of ‘‘ stealing the livery of Heaven to 
serve the devil in’ is soon exposed, and the wholesome character of legitimate in- 
surance shines out in stronger colors than ever. People are understanding that fire 
insurance is no half-way house for refreshment to the tired traveler, that it is no 
asylum for mendicants or shelf for shabby gentility. It is a hive of industry where 
drones are fired out; it is a workshop where the tools are always bright with use ; 
it is a battle-field with the forces constantly in action, not idling in their tents or 
sleeping on their posts ; it is a profession which refines the mind and elevates the 
character by its honorable performance of duty. Like a government it throws its 
shining shield over the palace and the hut, covering the costly cargo, the ware- 
house, the factory, and the store. Its disbursement of millions in great conflagra- 
tions as well as its constant stream of relief to countless claimants, have exalted the 
business in the public estimation, and companies are beginning to get credit for 
being honestly managed, and as being ‘‘ more sinned against than sinning.” The 
large daily papers are now informing themselves on this branch of industry, and dis- 
cuss it frequently and intelligently. This is a healthy symptom, for their influence in 
reform is potent and practical. No better medium for warning people of the dangers 
of cheap oils, cheap buildings and cheap insurance. They are now hammering 
away at municipal and state authorities to amend building laws and enforce compe- 
tent supervision of ~ — structures, all of which benefits our business; for 
while we may elect to decline a bad risk or charge for defective construction, it is to 
our interest—and the interest of humanity—to have safer buildings, strong partitions 
of brick and mortar and not lath and plaster, roofs and floors fire-proof in every par- 
ticular. It is through the press that a better understanding of our business is being 
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a more appreciative and sympathetic feeling existing between the 
reat on companies. The gradual removal of prejudice is one of the en- 
in our business. 
oye the ease with which many men collect their insurance emboldens 
fraud, but the narrow constructions and technical excuses which formerly prevailed 
did us infinite harm. When the business was new and undeveloped, and insurance 
law was crude and but little understood by either companies or attorneys, there were 
many more contested claims in proportion to the number than now. To-day more 
liberal interpretations obtain of what constitute violations, more weight is given to 
honorable intentions and the equities of acase. Insurance contracts are now better 
understood at the bar and on the bench, companies are adopting simpler forms in 
lainer type, and striking out all mysterious and superfluous language. The public 
= better acquainted with the clauses that vitiate insurance; agents are better 
educated in properly wording the written contract, and the result is a marked 
absence of litigation, which is only resorted to in cases of clear fraud or flagrant and 
defiant violations of plain terms to an agreement. A man cautioned in clear type 
against using gasoline who should deliberately change his gas fixtures for ine 
lamps or torches without notice to the company, and allow his servants to keep the 
article in tanks inside his habitation, should have no sympathy of court or public in 
the refusal of the company to pay a loss thus caused. Companies are slow to en- 
gage in litigation, as it is a sharp and ready weapon turned against them. The 
ple are Beginning to understand that companies like to pay honest losses, and 
will cheerfully pay total losses if the facts warrant it. There is no business of such 
magnitude, delicacy and complication, which is attended to with more dispatch, 
less friction and more generosity than this much abused but more misunderstood 
business of fire insurance. It is the — appreciation of the liberality and 
justice of companies that we regard as one of the bright features of the situation. 
Still another one of the pleasing aspects of the outlook is the mutual confidence 
engendered by personal acquaintance and association. The last ten years have 
seen great changes in the attitude of underwriters towards each other. While 
before polite and respectful, there were no associations for mutual benefit and unity 
of co-operation, no drawing together in social intercourse, as is now the fashion, 
and which enables us the better to know one another. Managers no longer magnify 
some trivial matter into a personal affront; are not so suspicious of good offices 
tendered. We are learning that there is more to our rivals than we imagined, more 
of manliness, of courtesy and of honest disposition to help and be helped. This 
respect deepens into confidence, until now it is a pleasure to co-operate with most 
men in the fraternity. We believe that more sympathy and friendly feeling exists 
to-day among companies, large and small, American and foreign, than at any 
previous period in the history of underwriting, and it is owing large’ 4 to the frequent 
meetings of unions and district associations. As ‘iron sharpeneth iron,” so our 
contact brightens the links of friendship that bind sister associations in chains of 
love and symyathy. These gatherings are meant for something more than words 
and mutual admirations. They are the media through which all reforms in rate$ 
and practices must be effected. ‘That has been the result in the North and West, 
and with this idea of action and practical good accomplished in stimulating the 
formation of State and local boards, we hail these associations as the bright bow of 
romise against the flood gates of disaster that seek to overwhelm us. From this 
asty glance at the bright side of the picture let us gather new courage add loyalty 
to our profession and go forth with brave hearts to meet the issues that confront us. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, W. R. Ly- 
man, of New Orleans; Vice-President, L. R. Warren, of Richmond, Va ; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, H. C. Stockwell, of Atlanta, Ga. 








The Liverpool and London and Globe. 


Tuis well known company passed a very favorable year in 1882, and 
shows a volume of business for the twelve months greater than that gained in any 
previous period. The company is represented in this country hy men of sterling 
worth, and thorough underwriting ability. For the condition of the company at 
the close of 1882, and the business done during the year, the statement published 
in other columns, will give a comprehensive idea. The assets admitted by the In- 
surance Department under the stringent New York law is shown to be $5,212,938, 
the greatest amount ever before possessed by the American branch. The Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Company was one of the pioneer foreign 
companies entering the United States. Its operations have continued to extend 
over here, and its name is known in all the States and most of the territories at 
the present time. The following extracts from the sworn statements for the past 
six years show the progress of the American branch during that time: 

















| 
Year Enpinc DecemBER 31. | Assets. | Income. | Expenditures. 

$5,212,938 $3,310,806 | $2,961,787 

4:777,59° 3,086,872 | 2,620, 
4,462,065 | 81842.639 | 2,286,309 
4,376,968 | 24792,12 | 2,604,794 
-- 4,301,897 2,600,583 | 1,971,220 
: 31959,901 2,713,059 | 1,603,917 








Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company. 


Lioyps had an almost remarkable experience during the first four months 
of its operation as an incorporated company, embracing the months September- 
December, 1882. As we had predicted, the organization of a company by the indi- 
vidual underwriters added to the prestige of these plate glass insurers, and the busi- 











ness showed a rapid increase as soon as the offices of Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance 
Company were thrown open on September 4. During these four months the pre- 
miums aggregated $36,297, and the losses paid were but $4814. The management 
expenses were kept to a minimum, being but twenty-six per cent of the premiums, 
The losses incurred were $8847. 

Lloyds is now operating in many States, having easy access to do business-any- 
where in the country as an incorporated company. ‘The paid capital is $100,000 
and the total assets $126,140. The company possesses a small net surplus over 
capital and all other liabilties. It is officered by men who have made plate glass in- 
surance a study, 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


THE really stupendous growth and size of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is known to all intelligent Americans. This, the greatest of life insur- 
ance companies, now has assets aggregating $97,961,318. The liberal spirit in- 
stilled into the company by good management induced a reduction in the premium 
rates charged in 1879 of about 15 per cent on ordinary life policies. The influence 
of this business move has been felt and the new business taken in since the re- 
duction has been large and increases with the passing of time. The company has 
a net surplus by the New York standard of over $12,000,000. It prides itself on an 
enviable corps of agents, and its field of operations is as wide as its assets are volum- * 
inous. Though occupying the front rank among the great corporations of the 
world, enterprise is not lost sight of, and the esprit de corps is as admirable as years 
ago, when the company had not yet attained a remarkable growth. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 


ASSETS are now owned by the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Newark, amounting in the aggregate to $35,005,394, and the company has sur- 
plus over all liabilities of $5,113,815. The Mutual Benefit is the great financial in- 
stitution of New Jersey and ranks high among the great corporations of the United 
States. This company has made a reputation for liberality to its policyholders 
surpassed by no other life company. Non-forfeitable and incontestible in their na- 
ture, the policies of the Mutual Benefit are sought after as exponents of a new era 
in life insurance. “The income of 1882 exceeded six million dollars and the expen- 
ditures were about five million, $4,406,272 of which was paid to policyholders. The 
Mutual Benefit Life operates over a wide area of territory the company has a uni 
versally good reputation, and is as sound and solid as adamant. 





Three Hundred Lifes Lost at a Fire in Russia. 


Tue cable recently announced a fearful loss of life in Russia by the burn- 
ing of a circus during the progress of an entertainment. The following account we 
clip from a London paper : 

At 10 o'clock on the evening of Saturday a fire broke out at the circus of the Rus- 
sian town of Berditcheff, and the flames in a few minutes enveloped the walls and 
the roof. The members of the orchestra were the first victims. The audience, 
some 800 in number, rushed frantically to the door of exit, which, however, opened 
inwards, and as the crowd pressed forward it was rendered perfectly useless. A 
rush was then made to the side doors, both of which proved, unfortunately, to be 
nailed up. The fire brigade arrived within half-an-hour, but it was found impossi- 
ble to extinguish the flames, as the water in the tanks was frozen. The fire lasted 
two hours. 

It appears, from the published accounts, that the Costali Circus Company 
arrived at the town about a fortnight ago, and had been giving performances in a 
temporary wooden circus, situated about a mile from the town, in an open meadow, 
and built to contain 600 persons. Saturday night was the benefit of Mdlle. Liosset, 
a favorite equestrienne, and the building was densely crowded. About two-thirds 
of the popuiotion of Berditcheff are Jews, and it is estimated that at least 400 of the 
600 in the building were of that persuasion. The performance had reached the 
fifth item in the programme, some clowns gy | in the ring, when another clown in 
acting costume rnshed in, shouting ‘‘fire."’ At first the people thought this was 
part of the performance, and laughed ; but immediate afterwards the ring-master 
rushed in and gave the alarm. scene of horror that ensued was indescribable. 
The audience were so closely packed that motion was almost impossible. Some in 
despair flung themselves from the galleries, and parents, unable to save themselves, 
nal a desperate attempt to save their children by throwing them down into the 
ring. Some of the men, wearing the long coats of the Russian Jews, were entan- 
gled on spikes, and remain - % in the air, while the whole building 
resounded with heartrending cries, In the ring, where the clowns had _ been per- 
forming, there was a carpet, and for a little while the children were safe in the cen- 
ter of this; but when the grown-up people in their despair began eg from the 
dress circle and galleries, the whole ring became ane inextricable mass, in which 
children were trampled to death or su ted before the flames reached them. 
But even this was not the worst. The horses soon became unmanageable, and 
about a dozen of them, driven mad with — and terror, broke into the ring, tramp- 
ling to death the people huddled together there. All this occurred in less time 
than it takes to describe, and in twenty minutes all was over—at least half the peo- 
ple who had been in the building being burnt to death or suffocated. At the win- 
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dows and various exits scenes of the most horrible description were enacted, some 
of the strongest, in their efforts to extricate themselves from_the ng mass, 
forcing others weaker than themselves backinto the flames. The Fire Brigade were 
utterly inefficient. One engine, coming from Berditcheff, was driven over the ice, 
which gave way, and forty men were engaged for some time in extricating it. The 
hard frost, moreover, rendered it impossible to get a good supply of water. 

It is believed that among those that have perished are at least sixty children and 
120 women. A large proportion of the audience were strangers who had come to 
attend the great annual hide and leather fair, Berditcheff being an important place 
in the grain, leather, and cattle trade. The head of the Bourse Committee and 
the Colonel of the Police are among the victims. ‘The scenes 1n the streets of the 
town are described as heartrending in the extreme, the people running about la- 
— and weeping as if distracted, the Jews, according to custom, tearing their 
hair and rending their clothing. 

The cause of the catastrophe has been variously stated, It was at first said that 
through the careless handling of some fireworks on the stage, the curtain caught 
fire, and spread to the walls and roof. Another report is that the fire was caused 
by a lamplighter upsetting a lighted lamp in the stable, the flames communicating 
with a barrel of petroleum. The whole building appeared to bein a blaze instantly, 
the fire running from the stable to the other portion with alarming rapidity. A 
third statement says that two grooms were lying on the straw in a stable adjoining 
the main building, smoking cigarettes. A spark set fire to the straw, and while 
one of the men endeavored to trample out the flame, the other ran for water. The 
opening of the door created a strong draught, and the fire at once became uncon- 
trollable. The two grooms, it is said, perished, as did also two English clowns, 
named respectively Allowis (?) and Weston. Mademoiselle Liosset is missing. 
Out of thirty-one horses, only four were saved, and twelve trained dogs were also 
burned. The total loss of life, according to the latest statement, is 300, and of these 
187 had been identified and claimed by their relatives. Twenty-one bodies were 

estill awaiting identification, while nearly a hundred others had been literally burnt 
to a cinder, and were past all hopes of recognition. 

The circus was not insured, and the damage, excluding the value of the horses 
burnt, is estimated at 24,000 roubles, According to the latest advices frem Ber- 
ditcheff, the military were still searching the ruins and clearing away the debris, 
but it was believed the full loss of life was not known. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Rates have been raised again at Lynn, Mass., as a result of the recent 
fire. 

—A son of Geo. W. Adams, the well-known. insurance man, aged 
eighteen, died on the 2d inst. 

—The Milwaukee Agency of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has been changed to West & Meyers. 

—W. N. Sattley, Agent at Chicago, of the Vermont Life, has returned 
from a visit to the home office at Burlington. 

—On February tst, the Quincy, Illinois, water-works shut off the sup- 
ply of water, preventing its use in case of fire. 

—S. M. Moore, of Chicago, is suffering from a severe cold and was 
confined to his home for several days last week. 

—General A. L. Chetlain, agent of the John Hancock Life at Chicago, 
is about to start East to pay the home office a visit. 

—H. F. Robertson, prominent in St. Louis insurance circles for the past 
twenty-five years, died on Sunday night, January 28th. 

—lIn the Tremont House, Chicago, a series of electric gongs have been 
placed in the halls, which are to be rung in case of fire. 

—wW. F. Johnson and Knight have been appointed Lynn, Mass., agents 
of the United States Fire Insurance Company, of New York. 

—‘‘ Missouri ” Brown, General Agent of the Westchester Fire Insurance 
Company at Chicago. reached home Friday last, from his Eastern trip. 

—The Chicago agency of the United States Fire Insurance Company, 
has been transferred from Straight & Lyman to D. S. Munger & Company. 


—T. H. Brosnan, President, and J. S. Gaffney, Superintendent of Agen- | 


cies of the United States Life, are expected in Chicago during the present week. 


—The wife of J. G. Beemer, president of Lloyds Plate Glass Insur- 
ance Company, died last week, and Mr. Beemer has the sympathy of many 
friends. 


—F. E. Deggendorf, a well-known insurance agent of Dubuque, Iowa, 
died in New Orleans on the 29th ultimo, whither he had gone a few weeks before 
to regain failing health. 


—W. B. Cornell, the popular General Agent of the N. B. & M. at Chi- 
cago is now in the sunny South regaling his southern friends with his full supply of 
choice northern stories and jokes. 

—The death is announced of Stephen B. Gould, president of the Ameri- 
can Fire Insurance Company of Newark. He held that position twenty-eight years 
and lived to be seventy-four years old. 

— Very few agencies, we imagine, can show a more gratifying result 
for the 'past year, than that of Messrs. S. M. Moore & Co., of Chicago. Their 
premium receipts for 1882 were $108,269.79, while their losses for the year were only 
$9,689.44 being less than nine per cent, And this_on a general business too, in 
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cluding special hazards and business*property, as well as dwellings. Their com- 
panies include the Orient, Lion, Louisville Underwriters and London and Pro. 
vincial, all of which, of course are much pleased with their Chicago Agency, 


—Drew & Bennett of Evansville and Indianapolis, Indiana, have been 
appointed State agents for the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Their headquarters will be at Indianapolis. 


—The Southern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, under the able management of President Temple and Secretary Thustin, 
largely increased its business during last year. 


—James A. Miller, of W. G. McCormick & Co., of Chicago, has gone 
to New Orleans on a visit to the home offices of some of their companies. It is 
said ‘‘ Jim" wore two buttonhole bouquets when he left Chicago. 


—A handsome silver water pitcher was on Friday evening presented to 
Colonel A. F. Willmarth, the retired Vice-President of the Home Fire Insurance 
Company, New York, by the officers and clerks of the company. 


—B. D. West’s name again adorns a La Salle street, Chicago, window, 
No. 92. He has just entered the service of the New York Underwriter's agency 
as noted previously in these columns, and is welcomed back by his Chicago 
friends. 


—A Newton Locke announces his res‘gnation as special agent of the 
Continental Insurance Company, of New York, and acceptance of the appoint- 
ment as general agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, with headquarters 
at Glens Falls. 


—Thos. J. Finney for some years past Special Agent of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee, has taken charge of the United 
States Life Insurance Company's Illinois business with his headquarters in Mon- 
tauk Block, Chicago. 


—wW. F. Fox, of Chicago, with the Western Department of the Queen 
Insurance Company, is in position to do general adjusting, and would be pleased 
to hear from his friends accordingly. He left for Montana last week, on an adjust- 
img trip for the Queen. 


—A paragraph in THE SpEcTATor recently spoke of the Ohio Farmers 
Insurance Company's business in Ohio. The company also does business in In- 
diana, where it has a number of live active agents, who control a fair share of busi- 
ness, as do those who operate in Ohio. 


—The Chicago Fire Underwriters Exchange met Friday last ; admit- 
ting Col. G. H. Koch as a member, and adopting resolutions upon the death of 
E. E. Ryan, which will be found in another part of this issue. The Exchange 
hereafter will meet regularly upon the third Tuesday of each month. 


—S. Elbridge Smith, President, and George C. Glass, Vice-President, 
of the Queen City Fire Insurance Company of Denverjhave resigned. The Com- 
pany promise to elect ‘two, good strong men to fill the vacancies." This is just 
what a Colorado company of doubtful standing needs to insure success, 


—We have received a copy of the Agents’-Annual of Insurance for 1883, 
issued by the Bureau of the Agency of Finance, and Insurance of Paris. It gives 
the figures showing the transactions, and financial condition of the life and fire in- 
surance companies of France, for the year 1881, and contains much other informa- 
tion of value to agents. 


—tThe attention of insurance men is called to the advertisement of M. 
L. Lee, which appears in this issue. Mr. Lee is a manufacturer of attractive in- 
surance signs, house plates and tin advertising cards, No. 18 Spruce street, New 
York. His signs are greatly admired, and it is regarded as the thing for insurance 
companies to have them. 


—Several graveyard insurance companies are getting in their work at 
Spiceland, Indiana. It is stated that certain parties there have taken at least $000 
in policies on some of the feeblest old men of that place, and that one of the parties 
who are thus gambling on ‘‘futures"’ finds the assessments on his venture now 
amounting to about $20 per week. 


—U. S. Commissioner Simeon W. King, of Chicago, has recovered 
sufficiently from the accident received a few years ago, to again engage in active 
business and may be found in his new office in the First National Bank Building. 
Besides being Commmissioner for all the States and Territories, he has just re- 
ceived the appointment from the President as Commissioner for the District of 
Columbia. 


—John I. Covington, superintendent of the Insurance Adjustment Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, has returned from Milwaukee, having completed the investigation 
and adjustment of the Newhall House building and contents. He makes the loss on 
building $140,000, insurance $78,500 ; loss on contents $31,000, insurance $23,800. 
He says the construction of the building was no more hazardous than that of most 
hotels; while the appliances considered valuable to extinguish fire were more numer- 
ous in it than in most hotels. Mr. Covington thinks the fatal error was the effort 
of the employees to extinguish the fire before alarming the guests. The Cincinnati 
insurance companies will pay their insurance without litigation. 





